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7  What  Means  7 
This  Strike 


,     f  r  I  i  I 


ADDRESS  Delivered  by 
DANIEL  D£  LEON 
Ib  the'  €Uy  UaU  •£  New 
fiedfori*  MassadmieUi, 
February  11,  1898. 


Pnblisbed  by  the 

National  Executive  Comottttee 
Socialist  Labor  Party 
45  Rote  Street 
New  York  City 
1916 


Are  You  a  Reader  of  the 

Weekly  Eeople? 

YOU  ARE  DEPBNDSlf T  " 

Upon  the  eapitalist  class*  for  a  chance  to  earn  a 
living  as  long  as  you  allow  that  class  to  retain  its 
autocratic  hold  on  industry.   If  you  would  attain 

THE  RIGHT  TQ  WORK 

you  must  oriiinize  with  the  rest  of  the  working 
class  on  proper  lines.  What  kind  of  organization 
is  aiee4ed,  and  what  tactics  should  be  pursued  to 
end  th^e  serf-like  conditions  in  the  sliops  and  in- 
dustrial i^lants  of  ,tle  Uniteti  States  is  pointed  out 
and  expl3,ii^e4  in  v 

THE    WEEKLY  PEOPLE 

45   ROSE   STREET         ,         NEW    YORK  CITY 

The  \feekly  People,  being  the  Party-owned 
mouthpiece  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  Amer- 
ica, aiims  at  industrial  democracy  ^through  the  in- 
tegral industrial  union  and  revolutionary  working 
class  pblitical  action.  It  is  a  complete  Socialist 
weekly  paper,  and  sells  at  $i.oo,  a  year,  50  ce^ts 
for  six  months,  25  cents  for  three  months.  A  trial 
subscription  of  seven  weeks  may  be  had  for  15 
cents.    Send  for  a.  free  sample  copy.  • 


OS 
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Smce  its  first  appearance,  this  speech  by  Darnel 
De  Leon  on  "What  means  this  Strike?"  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  thousands  of  copies.  It  never  grows 
old  although  the  occasion  of  its  deliverance  took 
place  in  1898.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  printed 
again  by  the  many  thousands  more,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  a  classic  on  elemental  Socialism. 

The  speech  is  more  than  that.    It  not  only  givers 
the  workmgman  the  easiest,  the  clearest  and  the  most 
substantial  introduction  t )  the  economics  of  Socialism, 
but  also  puts  him  "on  his  feet"  with  regard  to  his 
place  in  the  Labor  :\Iovenient  of  the  land.  It  does  this 
bv  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  trade  union  move - 
m^ent  as  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  structural  defects  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  hereui 
brought  out  are  typical  of  that  organization.  Replace 
but  the  names  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  actors  cited  with 
the  names  of  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  up-to-date,  and  the 
picture  is  the  same.  A.  F.  of  L.  strikes,  and  other 
acts  in  our  day  follow  the  identical  lines  described 
and  exposed  in  the  speech,  hence  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  pamphlet  to-day,  as  it  was  when  first  published. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  other 
characters,  incidents,  and  places  mentioned  in  the  pam- 
phlet. Whether  it  be  on  the  matter  of  the  capitalist's 
original  accumulation";  the  "directing  ability"  of 
the  directors;  the  "hard  work'.'  of  the  capital-holders; 
the  different  cities  in  which  the  scene  may  be  laid; 
—all  are  of  a  piece  with  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
present.  Different  names,  only,  need  be  substituted. 
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upon  the  eaf^itaiist  class  for  ^  ckp0ce  to  earn  a 
liyiag  as  long  as  you  allow  that  class  to  retain  its 
autddratic  hold  on  indnstry.  If  you  would  attain 
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THE  RIGHT  WORK 

Jiu  musf  oril|nizc  v^th^^^^^^^  of  the  working 

class  on  proper  lines.  W,hat  kind  of  organization 
is  aaeeded,  and .  what  tactics  should  be  pursued  to 
end  tlje  serf-like  conditions  in  the  snops  and  in- 
dustrial jjiants  of  >tiie  United  State,s  is\pointed  out 
^nd.  explaij;ie^  in,  '  '.\y'         :  '  ■ 


THE    WEEKLy  PEOPLE 

45,RQSE  STBEET       V         NEW   YORK  CITY 

The  ^S^eekly  jPepple,  being  i^H  Party-<>wned 
njquthpiecfe  of  th^  Socialist  Lajior  Party  of  Amer- 
ica, 2iinis  at  industrial  d€rnocracy  :Lth4*ough  the  in- 
tegral industrial  uniwa  ai|d-^'!fv^oluti,Qt^ary  working 
,^lass  jpolitical  action.  It  is  a  complete  Socialist 
weekly  paper,  and  sells  at;  $i.0O  ^v  ycar*  50  cents 
for  six  months,  ^5  cents  for  three  months.  A  tfial 
subai^tion  of  seven  "^eefcs  may  be  had  for  ;^I5 
cents,  ^end  fgr  a^  fre^  sample  copyv    -  .       -  .' . 


1-REFACK. 

Since  its  first  appearance,  this  speech  by  Daniel 
De  Leon  on  ''What  means  this  Strike?"  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  thousands  of  copies.  It  never  grows 
old  although  the  occasion  of  its  deUverance  took 
place  in  1898.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  printed 
again  by  the  many  thousands  more,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  a  classic  on  elemental  Socialism. 

The  speech  is  more  than  that.    It  not  only  gives 
the  workingman  the  easiest,  the  clearest  and  the  most 
substantial  introduction  to  the  economics  of  Socialism, 
but  also  puts  him  "on  his  feet"  with  regard  to  his 
place  in  the  Labor  :\roveinenl  of  the  land.  It  does  this 
bv  pointing  out  the  defects.of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment as  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  structural  defects  of  the  A..F.  of  L.  herem 
brought  out  are  typii?al  of  that  organization.  Replace 
but  the  names  of  the  A.  F.  of,L.  actors  cited  with 
the  names  of  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  up-to-date,  and  the 
picture  is  the  same.  A.  F.  of  L.  strikes,  and  other 
acts  in  our  day  follow  the  identical  lines  described 
and  exposed  in  the  speech,  hence  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  pamphlet  to-day,  as  it  was  when  first  published. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  other 
characters,  incidents,  and  places  mentioned  in  the  pam- 
phlet.  Whether  it  be  on  the  matter  of  the  capitalist's 
**original  accumulation";  the  "directing  ability"  of 
the  directors;  the  "hard  work'.'  of  the  capital-holders; 
the  different  cities  in  which  the  scene  may  be  laid; 
—all  are  of  a  piece  with  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
present.  Different  names,  only,  need  be  substituted, 

;  7/ 


—a  thing  the  reader  can  readUy  do  for  himself—  and 
we  have  an  explanation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
struggle  of  Labor  for  better  econonde  conditions. 

Nor  is  the  address  without  the  solution  to  the 
question  confronting  Labor.  This  solution  is  the  So- 
cialist union  of  the  workers  on  the  industrial  field, 
and  the  Socialist  political  party  of  the  workers  on 
the  political  field.  In  its  day  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  address, 
was  the  organization  which  represented  the  attempt 
made  in  the  former  direction,  and  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  then  as  now,  represented  the  organization  cor- 
rectly  workmg  in  the  latter  direction.  In  1905  the 
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  became  part  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  when  that  body 
was  started,  and  then  the  program  for  a  revolutionary 
Socialist  industrial  organization  became  more  elaborate 
and  constructive.  As  valuable  companion  pieces,  there- 
fore, to  this  little  tract,  we  should  recommend  the 
addresses  by  De  Leon  on  "The  Preamble  of  the  I. 
W.  W."  and  "The  Burning  Question  of  Trade  Union- 
ism". They  will  carry  the  reader  beyond  the  ground 
covered  by  ''What  means  this  Strike?'^  and  complete 
his  grasp  of  the  important  matters  treated  herein. 

NATIONAL  EXEGUTIVB  COMMITTEE  . 
SOCLALIST  LAB.OE  PARTY.  . 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  1913. 
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What  Means  This  Strike  ? 


Addie*  deUvered  by  Darnel  De  Leoa  in  the  City  HaU  of 
"    New  Bedford,  Mass.,  February  11,  1898. 


(BB01£  A  SIENOOBAPHIC  EEPOM.) 

Working  men  and  working  women  of  New  Bedford ;  ye 
.tliS^texturworkers ;  and  aU  of  you  others,  who,  though 
:S  !^n  strike,  have'been  on  strike  before  Uub,  and  w41 

be  on  strike  some  other  time  ,  .  ,^    i  j 

It  has  been  the  habit  in  this  country  and  m  Bnglwd  that, 
when  i  strike  is  on,  "stars"  in  the  Labor  Movement  are  in- 
ried  to  r*ar  on  the  scene,  and  entertain  the  strikers;  en- 
1^  oL  and  keep  them  in  good  spinte  witt  rosy 
tneoi        ^  anecdotes,  bombastic  recita- 

oromises  and  propnesies,  luuujr  >        ,u»wi<.  and 

tions  in  prose  and  poetry ;  stuff  them  fuU  of  rhetoric^aiia 
^iZ!ry  much     the  style  that  some  Generals  do  who 
^means  oi  bad  whiskey,  seek  to  keep  up  <fe  courage  of  t^ 
ildiers  whom  they  are  otherwise  unable  to  beguile  Su^ 
has  been  the  habit  in  the  past ;  to  a  great  1  de  late 

to  be  the  habit  in  the  present;  it  was  so  dnrmg  the  1^ 

miners'  strike;  it  has  been  so  to  ^^^n^X  1.!^- 
Bedford ;  and  it  is  so  everywh«e,  to  the  extent  ^^^^^ 
ance  of  the  Social  Question  predominates.  To  the  exten^ 
however,  that  Socialism  gets  a  footaig  among  *e  working 
class  such  false  and  puerile  tactics  a«  thrown     de.  Ihe 
SociaUst  workingmen  of  New  Bedford,  on  ^^'^  ^^^f^ 
I  am  here ;  all  those  of  ns  who  are  members  ^'""f- 
conscious  revolutionary  international  om^'^^on  ot  the 
working  class,  that  thronghont  t^e  world  stands  out  to-day 
as  the  leading  and  most  promisetnl  feature  <>/ ««« 
all  such  would  consider  it  a  crime  on  the  part  oi  the  ^ 
whom  our  organization  send,  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
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Labor,  if  they  were  to  spend  their  platform  time  in  ''tick- 
ling''  tbe  workers.  Our  organization  sends  us  out  to  teacK 
the  workers^  to  enlighten  tfiem  on  the  great  issue  before 
them,  and  the  great  historic  drama  in  which  most  of  them 
are  still  unconscious  actors.  Some  of  you,  accustomed  to  a 
different  diet,  may  find  my  speech  dry ;  if  there  be  any  such 
here,  let  him  leave;  he  has  not  yet  graduated  from, that 
primary  school  reared  by  experience  in  which  the  question 
of  wages  is  forced  upon  the  workers  as  a  serious  question,  and 
they  are  taught  that  it  demands  serious  thought  to  grapple 
with,  and  solve  it.  If,  however,  you  have  graduated  from 
that  primary  department,  and  have  come  here  with  the 
requisite  earnestness,  then  you  will  not  leave  this  hall  with- 
out iiiiving,  so  to  speak,  caught  firm  hold  of  the  cable  of 
the  Labor  Movement  ;  then  tlpie  last  strike  of  this  sort  has 
been  seen  in  New  Bedford ;  then,  the  strikes  that  may  fol- 
low will  be  as  different  from  this  as  vigorous  manhood  is 
from  toddling  infancy;  then  you  will  have  entered  upon 
that  safe  and  sure  path  along  which,  not,  as  heretofore, 
eternal  disaster  will  mark  your  tracks,  but  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  nation  herself  will  successively  fall 
into  your  hands,  with  freedom  as  the  crowning  fruit  of 
your  efforts.  (Applause.) 

Three  years  ago  I  was  in  your  midst  during  another 
strike.  The  superficial  observer  who  looks  back  to  your 
attitude  during  that  strike,  who  looks  back  to  your  atti- 
tude during  the  strikes  that  preceded  that  one,  who  now 
turns  his  eyes  to  your  attitude  in  the  present  strike,  and 
who  discovers  substantially  no  difference  between  your  at- 
titude now  and  then  might  say,  "Why,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  speak  to  such  men ;  they  learn  nothing  from  experience ; 
they  will  eternally  fight  the  same  hopeless  battle ;  the  bat- 
tle to  establish  'safe  relations'  with  the  capitalist  class, 
with  the  same  hopeless  weapon :  the  'pure  and  simple'  or- 
ganization of  labor  r  But  the  Socialist  does  not  take  that 
view.  There  is  one  thing  about  your  conduct  that  enlists, 
for  and  entitles  you  to  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  Socialist, 
and  that  is  that,  despite  your  persistent  errors  in  funda- 


WHAT  MEANS  THIS  SXJiiKE?  S 

mental  principles,  in  aims  and  methods,  despite  the  illu' 
sions  that  you  are  chasing  after,  despite  the  increasing 
poverty  and  cumulating  failures  that  press  upon  you,  de- 
spite all  that  you  preserve  manhood  enough  not  to  submit 
to  oppression,  but  rise  in  the  rebellion  that  is  implied  in  a 
strike.  The  attitude  of  workingmen  engaged  in  a  bona 
fide  strike  is  an  inspiring  one.  It  is  an  earnest  that  slavery 
will  not  prevail.  The  slave  alone  who  will  not  rise  against 
his  master,  who  will  meekly  bend  his  back  to  the  lash  and 
turn  his  cheek  to  him  who  plucks  his  beard— that  slave 
alone  is  hopeless.  But  the  slave,  who,  as  you  of  New  Bed-  * 
ford,  persists,  despite  failures  and  poverty,  in  rebelling, 
there  is  always  hope  for.  This  is  the  reason  I  have  con- 
sidered it  worth  my  while  to  leave  my  home  and  interrupt 
my  work  in  New  York,  and  come  here,  and  spend  a  few 
days  with  you.  .1  bank  my  hopes  wholly  and  build  en- 
tirely upon  this  sentiment  of  rebellion  within  you. 

WHENCE  DO  WAGES  COME  AND  WHENCE 

PEOFITS? 

What  you  now  stand  in  need  of,  aye,  more  than  of  bread, 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  few  elemental  principles  of  political 
economy  and  of  sociology.  Be  not  frightened  at  the  words, 
it  is  only  the  capitalist  professors  who  try  to  make  them  bo 
diflScult  of  understanding  that  the  very  mentioning  of  them 
is  expected  to  throw  the  workingman  into  a  palpitatMii  of 
the  heart.   The  subjects  are  easy  of  understanding. 

The  fir^t  point  that  a  workingman  should  be  clear  upon 
is  this:  What  is  the  source  of  the  wages  he  receives;  what 
is  the  source  of  the  profits  his  employer  lives  on?  The 
following  dialogue  is  not  uncommon:  •  ^ 

Workingman— "Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  you 
Socialists  want  to  aboMi  the  capitalist  dass  ?" 
'  Socialist— "That  is  what  we  are  after.'' 

Workingman— "You  are  I?   Then  I  don't  want  any  of 
•you.  Why,  even  now  my  wages  are  small ;  even  now  I  caa 
barely  get  along.    If  you  abolish  the  capitalist  Til  havw 
nothing ;  there  will  be-BObody  to  support  me." 


WHAT  MEANS  TfflS  STRIKE  J 


Who  knows  how  many  workingmen  in  this  hail  are  typi- 
fied  by  the  workingman  in  this  dialogue  1 

When,  on  pay-day,  you  reach  out  your  horny,  "unwash- 
ed" hand  it  is  empty.  When  yon  take  it  back  again,  your 
wages  are  on  it.  Hence  the  belief  that  the  capitalist  is  the 
flonrce  of  your  living,  that  he  is  your  bread-giver,  your  sup- 
porter.  Now  that  is  an  error,  an  optic  illnsion. 

If,  early  in  the  morning  you  go  on  top  of  some  house  and 
look  eastward,  it  will  seem  to  yon  that  the  snn  moves  and 
that  you  are  standing  still.   Indeed,  that  was  at  one  time 
the  general  and  accepted  beUef.  But  it  was  an  error,  based 
upon  an  optic  illusion.   So  long  as  that  error  prevailed  the 
sciences  could  hardly  make  any  progress.   Humanity  virtu- 
ally stood  stock  still.  Not  until  the  iUusion  was  discovered 
and  the  error  overthrown,  not  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
things  were  just  the  other  way,  that  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
that  it  was  our  planet  that  moved  at  a  breakneck  rate  of 
speed,  was  any  real  progress  possible.   So  likewise  with  this 
illusion  about  the  source  of  wages.  You  can  not  budge,  you 
can  not  move  one  step  forward  unless  you  discover  that,  in 
this  respect  also,  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  appear- 
ance :  that,  not  the  capitalist,  but  the  workingman,  is  the 
source  of  the  worker's  living ;  that  it  is  not  the  capitalist- 
who  supports  the  workingman,  but  the  workingman  who 
supports  the  capitalist  (Loud  applause)  ;  that  it  is  not  the 
capitalist  who  gives  bread  to  the  workingman,  but  the. 
workingman  who  gives  himself  a  dry  crust,  and  sumptu- 
ously stocks  the  table  of  the  capitalist  (Long  and  loud 
plause).   This  is  a  cardinal  point  in  political  economy; 
and  this  is  the  point  I  wish  first  of  all  to  establiflh  in  your 
minds.   Now,  to  the  proof.  ^  . 

Say  that  I  own  $100,000.  Don't  ask  me  where  I  got  it. 
If  you  do,  I  would  have  to  answer  you  in  the  language  of 
all  capitalists  that  "Such  a  question  is  un-American."  You 
must  not  look  into  the  source  of  this  my  "original  accumu- 
lation" ;  it  is  un-American  to  pry  into  such  secrets.. 
(Laughter.)  Presently  I  shall  take  you  into  my  confidence. 
For  tiie  present  I  shall  draw  down  the  blinds,  and  keep 


WHAT  MEANS  THIS  STRIKE?  1 

out  your  un-American  curiosity.  I  have  $100,000,  and  am 
a  capitalist.    Now,  I  may  not  know  much;  no  capital- 
ist does;  but  I  know  a  few  things,  and  among  them  is  a 
little  plain  arithmetic.  I  take  a  pencil  and  put  down  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  "$100,000."    Having  determined  that  I 
rfiall  need  at  least  $5,000  a  year  to  live  with  comfort,  I 
divide  the  $100,000  by  $5,000 ;  the  quotient  is  20.  My 
hair  then  begins  to  stand  on  end.  The  20  tells  me  that,  if 
I  pull  $5,000  annually  out  of  $100,000,  these  are  exhausted 
during  that  term.    At  the  beginning  of  the  21st  year  I 
shaU  have  nothing  left.   "Heaven  and  earth,  I  would  then 
have  to  go  to  work  if  I  wanted  to  livel"  No  capitalist  rel- 
ishes that  thought.    He  will  tell  you,  and  pay  his  poli- 
ticians, professors  and  political  parsons,  to  tell  you,  that 
'^abor  is  honorable."    He  is  perfectly  willing  to  let  you 
have  that 'Undivided  honor,  and  will  do  all  he  can  that  you 
may  not  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  it ;  but,  as  to  Mmself , 
he  has  for  work  a  constitutional  aversion;  the  capitalist 
runs  away  from  work  like  the  man  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
runs  away  from  water.   I  want  to  live  without  work  on 
my  .$100,000  and  yet  keep  my  capital  untouched.   If  you 
ask  any  farmer,  he  will  tell  you  that  if  he  invests  in  a 
Durham  cow  she  will  yield  him  a  supply  of  16  quarts  a 
day,  but,  after  some  years,  the  supply  goes  down ;  she  will 
run  dry ;  and  then  a  new  cow  must  he  ^ot.    But  I,  the 
capitalist,  aim  at  making  my  capital  a  sort  of  $100,000 
cow,  which  I  shall  annuaUy  be  able  to  milk  $5,000  out  of, 
without  her  ever  running  dry.    I  want,  in  short,  to  per- 
form the  proverbially  impossible  feat  of  eating  my  cake, 
and  yet  having  it.   The  capitalist  system  perfomw  that 

feat  for  me.  How? 

I  go  to  a  broker.  I  say,  Mr.  Broker,  I  have  $100,000 ; 
I  want  you  to  invest  that  for  me.  I  ^on't  tell  him  that  I 
have  a  special  liking  for  New  Bedford  mills'  stock;  I  don't 
trfl  him  I  have  a  special  fancy  for  railroad  stock;  I  leave 
the  choosing  with  him.  The  only  direction  I  give  him  is 
io  get  the  stock  in  such  a  corporation  as  will  pay  the  high- 
est, dividend.   Mr.  Broker  has  a  list  of  all  of  these  corpo- 
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rations,  your  New  Bedford  corporations  among  them,  to 
the  extent  that  they  may  be  listed;  he  makes  the  choice, 
say  of  one  of  your  mills  right  here  in  this  town.  I  hire  a 
vault  in  a  safe  deposit  company  and  I  put  my  stock  into 
it.  I  lock  it  np,  put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  I  go  and 
have  a  good  time.  If  it  is  too  cold  in  the  north  I  go  down 
to  Florida;  if  it  is  too  hot  there  I  go  to  the  Adirondack  • 
mountains;  occasionally  I  take  a  spin  across  the  Atlantic 
and  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  gambling  dens  in  Europe; 
I  spend. my  time  with  fast  horses  and  faster  women;  I 
never  put  my  foot  inside  the  factory  that  I  hold  stock  of ; 
I  don't  even  come  to  the  town  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
yet,  lo  and  behold,  a  miracle  takes  place ! 

Those  of  you  versed  in  Bible  lore  surely  have  read  or 
heard  about  the  miracle  that  God  performed  when  the 
Jews  were  in  the  desert  and  about  to  die  of  hunger.  The 
Lord  opened  the  skies  and  let  manna  come.  But  the  Jews 
had  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  rose;  - 
if  they  overslept  themselves  the  sun  would  melt  the  manna, 
and  they  would  have  nothing  to  eat.  They  had  to  get  up 
early,  and  go  out,  and  stoop  down  and  pick  up  the  manna 
.  and  put  it  in  baskets  and  take  it  to  their  tents  and  eat  it. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  manna  on  earth  the  miracle 
ended.  But  the  miracles  .  that  happen  in  this  capitalist 
system  of  production  are  so  wonderful  that  those  recorded 
in  the  Bible  don't  hold  a  candle  to  them.  The  Jews  had 
to  do  some  work,  but  I,  stock-holding  capitalist,  need  do 
no  work  at  all.  I  can  turn  night  into  day,  and  day  into 
night  .1  can  lie  flat  on  my  back  all  day  and  all  night ; 
and  every  three  months  my  manna  comes  down  to  me  in 
the  shape  of  dividends.  Where  does  it  come  i^om  ?  What 
does  l^e  dividend  jppreBmi? 

In  the  factory  of  which  my  broker  bought  stock,  work- 
men, thousands  of  them,  were  at  work;  they  have  woven 
cloth  that  has  been  T)ut  upon  the  market  to  the  value  of 
$7,000;  out  of  the  $7,000  that  the  cloth  is  worth  my  wage 
workers  receive  $2,000  in  wages,  and  I  receive  the  $5,000 
as  profits  or  dividends.   Did  I,  who  never  put  my  foot  in- 
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6ide  of  the  mill;  did  I,  who  never  put  my  foot  mside  of 
New  Bedford;  did  I,  who  don't  know  how  a  loom  looks; 
did  I,  who  contributed  nothing  whatever  toward  the  weav- 
ing oi  that  cloth;  did  I  do  any  work  whatever  toward  pro- 
ducing  those  $6,000  that  came  t»  me?  No  man,  with 
brains  in  his  head  instead  of  sawdust,  can  deny  that  those 
$7,000  are  exclusively  the  , product  of  the  wage  workers  in 
that  mill.  That  out  of  the  wealth  thus  produced  by  ttot 
alone,  they  get  $2,000  in  wages^  and  I,  who  did  uothin:; 
at  all,  I  get  the  $5,000.  .  The  wages  these  workers  receive 
represent  wealth  that  they  have  themselves  produced;  the 
profits  that  the  capitalist  pockets  represent  wealth  tlmt  the 
wage  workers  produced,  and  that  the  capitalist,  does  what? 
—let  us.  call  things  by  their  names— that  the  capitalist 
steals  from  tiiem. 

■       I:  ■  ... 

THE  STOCK  COKPORATION, 

You  may  ask.  But  is  that  the  rule,  is  not  that  iUustration 
an  exception ?— Yes,  it  is  the  rule;  the  exception  ia  the 
other  thing.  The  leading  industries  of  the  United  States 
are  to-day  stock  concerns,  and  thither  will  all  others  worth 
mentioning  move.  An  increasing  volume  of  capital  in 
money  is  held  in  stocks  and  shares.  The  individual  capi- 
talist holds  stock  in  a  score  of  concerns  in  different  trades, 
located  in  different  towns,  too  many  and  too  varied  for  hi  in 
even  to  attempt  to  run.  By  virtue  of  hia  stock,  he  draws 
his  income  from  them;  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he 
lives  on  what  the  workingmen  produce  but  are  robbed  of. 
Nor  is  the  case  at  all  essentially  different  with  the  con- 
cerns that  have  not  yet  developed  into  stock  corporation^. 

I 

•DIEECTPKS." 

Again,  you  may  ask.  The  conclusion  that  what  sucli 
stockholders  live  on  is  stolen  wealth  because  they  evidently 
perform  no  mamier  of  work  is  irrefutable,  but  are  all 
stockholders  equally  idle  and  superfluous;  are  there  not 
some  who  do  perform  some  work;  are  there  not  ""Diiee- 
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tars"  ?— There  are  "Directors,"  but  these  gentlemen  bear 
a  title  much  like  those  "Generals"    and    "Majors*'  and 
"Colonels"  who  now  go  about,  and  whose  generalship,  ma- 
jorship  and  colonelship  consisted  in  securing  substitutes 
during  the  war.    (Applause.)    These  "Directors"  are  sim- 
ply  the  largest  stock-holders,  which  is  the  same  as  to  sa/ 
that  they  are  the  largest  sponges;  their  directorship  con- 
sists only  in  directing  conspiracies  against  rival  "Direc- 
tors," in  bribing  Legislatures,  EzecutiYed  and  Judiciaries, 
in  picking  out  and  hiring  men  out  of  your  midst  to  serve 
as  bell-wethers,  that  will  lead  you,  like  cattle,  to  the  capi- 
talist shambles,  and  tickle  you  into  contentment  and  hope- 
fulness while  you  are  being  fleeced.    The  court  decisions 
rranoving  responsibility  from  the  "Directors"  are  numerous 
and  increasing;  each  such  decision  establishes,  from  the 
capitalist  Government's  own  mouth,  the  idleness  and  super- 
fluousness  of  the  capitalist  class.   These  "Directors,"  and 
the  capitalist  class  in  general,  may  perform  some  "work," 
they  do  perform  some  **work,''  but  that  "work"  is  not  of  a 
sort  that  directly  or  indirectly  aids  production ; — ^no  more 
than  the  intense  mental  strain  and  activity  of  the  "work" 
done  by  the  pickpocket  is  directly  or  indirectly  productive. 
(Applause.) 

t 

.  "OBIGINAL  ACCUMULATION.'' 

Finally,  you  may  ask,  No  doubt  the  stockholder  does  no 
work,  and  hence  lives  on  the  wealth  we  produce ;  no  doubt 
these  "Directors"  have  a  title  that  only  emphasizes  their 
idleness  by  a  swindle,  and,  consequently,  neither  they  are 
other  than  sponges  on  the  working  class ;  but  did  not  your 
own  illustration  start  with  the  supposition  that  the  capi- 
talist in  question  had  $100,000,  is  not  his  original  capital 
entitled  to  some  rehims  ?— This  question  opens  an  im- 
portant on^;  and  now  I  shall,  as  I  promised  you,  take  you 
into  my  confidence ;  I  shall  raise  the  curtain  which  I  pulled 
down  before  the  question.  Where  did  I  get  it?  I  shall  now 
let  you  pij  into  my  secret 
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Whence  does  this  original  capital,  or  "origin^  a^cumu- 
laticm,"  cwne  ?  Does  it  grow  on  the  capitalist  like  hair  on 
Ms  face,  or  nails  on  his  fingers  and  toes?  Does  he  secrete 
it  as  he  secretes  sweat  from  his  body?   Let  me  take  one 

illustration  of  mmj.  ■ 

Beiove  our  present  Governor,  the  Governor  of  New^ork 
was  Levi  Parsons  Morton.  The  gentleman  must  be  known 
to  all  of  you.  Besides  having  been  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State,  he  was  once  Vice-President  of  the  Nation,  and  also 
at  one  time  our  Minister  to.  France.    Mr  Morton  is  a 
leading  "gentleman";  he  wears  the  best  of  broadcloth ;  his 
shirt-bosom  is  of  spotless  white ;  his  nails  are  tnmmed  by 
manicurists;  he  uses  the.  eUtest  language;  he  has  front- 
pews  in  a  number  of  churches ;  he  is  a  pattern  of  morauty, 
law  and  order;  and  he  is  a  multi-millionaire  capi^talist. 
How  did  he  get  his  start  milUonaire-ward?   Mr.  Morton 
being  a  Eepublican,  I  shall  refer  you  to  a  Republican  jour- 
nal,  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  for  the  answer  of  ^his  in- 
teresting question.   The  "Tribune"  of  the  day  after  Mr. 
Morton's  nomination  for  Governor  in  1894  gave  his  biog- 
raphy.  There  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Morton  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire  of  poor  parents ;  he  was  industrious,  he 
was  clever,  he  was  pushing,  and  he  settled,  a  poor  young 
man,  in  New  York  city,  where  in  1860,  mark  the  date,  he 
started  a  clothing  establishment;  then,  in  rapid  succe^ 
■  sion  we  are  informed  that  he  failed,  and-STARTED  A 
BANK!    (Loud  laughter  and  applause.)  A 
start  almost  any  kind  of  a  shop  without  a  cent.    If  the 
landlord  gave  him  credit  for  the  rent,  and  the  brewer,  the 
slice  manufacturer,  the  cigar  manufacturer,  etc.,  etc.,  give 
him  credit  for  the  truck,  he  may  start  a  saloon  a  shoe 
shop,  a  cigar  shop,  etc.,  etc.,  without  any  cash,  do  busi- 
ness  and  pay  off  his  debt  with  .the  proceeds  of  his  sales. 
But  there  is  ONE  shop  iiiat  he  cannot  start  in  that  way. 
That  shop  is  the  banking  shop.   For  tiiat  he  must  have 
cash  on  hand.  He  can  no  more  shave  notes  without  money 
than  he  can  shave  whiskers  without  razors.   Now,  th^ 
Ihe  man  who  just  previously  stood  up  before  a  notary  pub- 
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lie  and  swore  "So  help  him,  God/'  he  had  no  money  to  pay 
his  creditors,  immediately  after,  without  having  in  the 
meantime  married  an  heiress,  has  money  enough  to  start  a 
bank  on!  Where  did  he  get  it?  (Applause.)  Bead  the 
biographies  of  any  of  our  founders  of  capitalist  concerns 
by  the  torch-light  of  this  biography,  and  you  will  find  tkem 
all  to  be  essentially  the  same,  or  suggestively  silent  upon 
the  doings  of  our  man  during  the  period  that  he  gathers 
his  "original  accumulation/'  You  will  find  that  "original 
capital"  to  be  the  child  of  fraudulent  failures  and  fires,  of 
high-handed  crime  of  some  sort  or  other,  or  of  the  sneak- 
ing crime  of  appropriating  trust  funds,  etc.  With  such 
"original  capital/'— gotten  by  dint  of  such  "cleverness/^ 
"puslf  and  "industry/' — as  a  weapon,  the  "original"  cap- 
itahst  proceeds  to  fleece  the  working  class  that  has  been 
less  "industrious,"  "pushing"  and  "clever"  than  he.  If 
he  consumes  all  his  fleecings,  his  capital  remains  of  its 
original  size  in  his  hands,  unless  some  other  gentleman  of 
the  road,  gifted  with  greater  "industry,"  "push"  and  "clev- 
erness" than  he,  comes  around  and  relieves  him  of  it;  if 
he  consume  not  the  whole  of  his  fleecings,  his  capital  moves 
upward,  million-ward. 

The  case  is  proved:  Labor  alone  produces  all  wealth. 
Wages  are  that  part  of  Labor's  own  product  that  the  work- 
ingman  is  allowed  to  keep ;  profits  are  the  present  and  run- 
ning stealings  perpetrated  by  the  capitalist  upon  the  work- 
ingman  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  wfeek,  from  month 
to  month,  from  year  to  year;  capital  is  the  accumulated 
past  stealings  of  the  capitalist — corner-stoned  upon  his 
"original  accumulation."    (Long  applause.) 

Who  of  you  before  me  fails  now  to  understand,  or  would 
still  deny  that,  not  the  capitalist  supports  the  workingman, 
but  the  workingman  supports  the  capitalist;  or  still  holds 
that  the  workingman  could  not  exist  without  the  capital- 
ist ?  If  any  there  be,  let  him  raise  his  hand  and  speak  up 
now  

None  ?  Hhm  I  may  consider  this  point  settled ;  and  shall 
move  on. 
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THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE. 
Tbb  Bficond  point,  on  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  be  clear,  is  the  nature  of  your  relation,  as  working 
people,  to  the  capitalist  in  this  capitalist  system  of  produc- 
tion.  This  point  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  first. 

You  have  seen  liiat  the  wages  you  live  on  and  the  profits 
the  capitalist  riots  in  are  the  two  parts  into  which  is  di- 
vided the  wealth  that  you  produce.  The  workingman  wants 
a  larger  and  larger  share,  so  does  tiie  capitalist.   A  thing 
can  not  be  divided  into  two  shares  so  as  to  increase  the 
share  of  each.  If  the  workingman  produces,  say,  $4  worth 
of  wealth  a  day,  and  the  capitalist  keeps  2,  there  are  only 
2  left  for  the  workingman;  if  the  capitalist  keeps  3,  there 
is  only  1  left  for  the  workingman;  if  the  capitalist  keeps 
3^  there  is  only  ^  left  for  the  workingman.   Inversely,  if 
the  workingman  pushes  up  his  share  from  i  to  1,  there 
are  only  3  left  to  the  capitalist;  if  the  workingman  se- 
cures 2,  the  capitalist  will  be  reduced  to  2 ;  if  the  working- 
man  push  still  onward  and  keep  3,  the  capitalist  will  have 
to  put  up  with  1 ;— and  if  the  workingman  makes  up  his 
mind  to  enjoy  all  that  he  produces,  and  keep  all  the  4, 
THE  CAPITALIST  WILL  HAVE  TO  GO  TO  WORK. 
(Long  applause.)    These  plain  figures  upset  the  theory 
about  the  Workingman  and  the  Capitalist  being  brothers. 
Capital,  meaning  the  Capitalist  Class,  and  Labor,  have 
been  portrayed  by  capitalist  illustrated  papers  as  Chang 
and  Eng ;  this,  I  remember,  was  done  notably  by  "Harper's 
Weekly/'  the  property  of  one  of  the  precious  "Seeley  Diners" 
(Laughter) ;— yon  remember  that  "dinner."  (Laughter.) 
The  Siamese  Twins  were  held  together  by  a  piece  of  flesh. 
Wherever  Chang  went  Eng  was  sure  to  go ;  if  Chang  was 
happy,  Eng's  pulse  throbbed  harder;  if  Chang  caught  cold, 
Eng  sneezed,  in  chorus  with  him ;  when  Chang  died,  Eng 
followed  suit  within  five  minutes.  Do  we  find  that  to  be 
the  relation  of  the  workingman  and  the  capitalist?  Do 
you  find  that  the  fatter  the  capitalist,  the  fatter  also  grow 
the  workingmen  ?   Is  not  your  experience  rather  that  the 
wealthier  the  capitalist,  the  poorer  are  the  workingmen? 
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That  the  more  magnificent  and  prouder  the  residences  oi 
the  capitalist,  the  dingier  and  humbler  become  those  of  th« 
workingmen  ?  That  the  happier  the  life  of  the  capitalist's 
wife,  the  greater  the  opportunities  of  his  children  for  en- 
joyment and  education,  the  heavier  becomes  Ihe  cross 
borne  by  the  workingmen's  wives,  while  their  children  are 
crowded  more  and  more  from  the  schools  and  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  of  childhood  ?  Is  that  your  experience,  or  is 
it  not?   (Voices  all  over  the  hall :  "It  isl"  and  applause.) 

The  pregnant  point  that  underlies  these  pregnant  facts 
18  ik&tf  between  the  Working  Class  and  the  Capitalist  Class, 
there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict,  a  class  struggle  for  life. 
No  glib  tongued  politician  can  vault  over  it,  no  capitalist 
professor  or  official  statistician  can  argue  it  away ;  no  cap- 
italist parson  can  veil  it ;  no  labor  fakir  can  straddle  it ; 
no  "reform"  architect  can  bridge  it  over.  It  crops  up  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  like  in  this  strike,  in  ways  that  discon- 
cert all  the  plans  and  all  the  schemes  of  those  who  would 
deny  or  ignore  it.  It  is  a  struggle  that  will  not  down,  and 
must  be  ended  only  by  either  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Working  Class,  or  the  abolition  of  the  Capitalist  C!la8B. 
(Xioud  applause.)  , 

Thus  you  perceive  that  the  theory  on  which  "your  *'pure 
and  simple'^  trade  organizations  are  grounded,  and  on  which 
you  went  into  this  strike,  is  false.  There  being  no  "com* 
mon  interests,"  but  only  HOSTILE  INTERESTS,  be- 
tween the  Capitalist  Class  and  the  Working  Class,  the  bat- 
tle you  are  waging  to  establish  "safe  relations"  between  the 

two  is  a  hopeless  one. 

Put  to  the  touchstone  of  these  undeniable  principles  <he 
theory  upon  which  your  "pure  and  simple"  trade  organiza- 
lions  ari  built,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  false;  examined  by 
the  light  of  these  undeniable  principles  the  road  that  your 
false  theory  makes  you  travel  and  the  failures  that  have 
marked  your  career  must  strike  you  as  its  inevitable  lewilt 
How  are  we  to  organize  and  proceed?  you  may  ask.  Be- 
fore answering  the  question,  let  me  take  up  another 
'branch  of  the  subject.   Its  presentation*  will  sweep  aside 
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another  series  of  illusions  that  beset  the  mind  of  the  ▼oric- 
ing  class,  and  will,  with  what  has  been  said,  give  us  a  suifi- 
eient  sweep  over  the  ground  to  lead  us  to  the  right  answer. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CAPITALIST  SOCIETY, 

Let  us  take  a  ccmdensed  page  of  the  country's  history. 
.For  the  sake  of  plainness,  and  forced  to  it  by  the  exigency 
.of  condensation,  I  shall  assume  small  figures.   Place  your- 
selves back  a  sufficient  number  of  years  with  but  ten  com- 
peting weaving  concerns  in  the  community.    How  the  in- 
dividual ten  owners  came  by  the  "original  accumulations" 
that  enabled  them  to  start  as  capitalists  you  now  know, 
(Laughter.)    Say  that  each  of  the  ten  capitalists  employs 
ten  men ;  that  each  man  receives  $2  a  day,  and  that  the 
product  of  each  of  the  ten  sets  of  men  in  each  of  the  ten 
•stablishments  is  worth  $40  a  day.   You  know  now  also 
that  it  is  out  of  these  $40  worth  of  wealth,  produced  by 
the  men,  that  each  of  the  ten  competing  capitalists  takes 
the  $20  that  he  pays  the  ten  men  in  wages,  and  that  out  of 
that  same  $40  worth  of  wealth  he  takes  the  $20  that  he 
pockets  as  profits.   Each  of  these  ten  capitalists  makes, 
accordingly,  $120  a  week. 

This  amount  of  profits,  one  should  think,  should  satisfy 
our  ten  oipitaUsts.   It  is  a  goodly  sum  to  pocket  without 
work.   Indeed,  it  may  satisfy  some,  say  most  of  them.  But 
if  for  my  of  many  reasons  it  does  not  satisfy  any  one  of 
them,  the  whole  string  of  them  is  set  in  eommotioii.  "In- 
dividuality" is  a  deity  at  whose  shrine  the  capitalist  wor- 
ships, or  affects  to  wordiip.   In  point  of  fact,  capitalisni 
robs  of  individuality>  not  only  the  working  class,  but  capi- 
talists themselves.   The  action  of  any  one  of  the  lot  com- 
pels action  by  all ;  like  stkow  of  bricks,  the  dropping  of  one 
makes  all  the  others  drop  successively.  Let  us  take  No.  1. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  $120  a  week.  Of  the  many  reasons 
he  may  have  for  that,  let's  take  this:    He  has  a  little 
daughter;  eventually,  she  will  be  of  marriageable  age; 
whom  is  he  planning  to  marry  her  to  ?  Before  the  public, 
jiitipulariy  before  the  workers,  he  will  declaini  on  the 
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^sovereignty''  of  our  citizens,  and  declare  the  cotmtry  is 
stocked  with  nothing  but  "peers."  In  his  heart,  though,: 
he  leels  otherwise.  He  looks,  even  upon  his  fellow  capital- 
ists as  plebeians;  he  aspires  at  a  Prince,  a  Duke,  or  at 
least  a  Count  for.  a  son-in-law;  and  in  visions  truly  re- 
flecting the  vulgarity  of  his  mind,  he  beholds  himself  the 
grandfather  of  Prince,  Duke  or  Count  grandbrats.  To  re- 
alize this  dream  he  must  have  money  ;  Princes,  etc.,  are 
expensive  luxuries.  His  present  income,  $120  a  week,  will 
not  buy  the  luxury.  He  must  have  some  more.  To  his 
employees  he  will  recommend  reliance  on  heaven ;  he  him- 
self knows  that  if  he  wants  more  money  it  will  not  come 
frcHu  heaven,  hut  must  come  from  the  sweat  of  his  em- 
*  ployees*  brows.  As  all  the  wealth  produced  in  his  shop  is 
$40  a  day,  he  knows  that,  if  he  increases,  his  share  of  $20 
i»  $dO,  there  will  be  only  $10  left  for  wages.  He  tries 
this.  He  announces  a  wage  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  His 
men  spontaneously  draw  themselves  together  and  refuse  to 
work;  they  go  on  strike.   What  is  the  situation ? 

In  those  days  it  needed  skill,  acquired  by  long  training, 
to  do  the  wofk ;  there  may  have  been  comer-loafers  out  of 
work,  but  not  weavers ;  possibly  at  some  great  distance  there 
may  have  been  weavers  actually  obtainable,  but  .  in  those 
ifays  there  was  neither  telegraph  nor  railroad  to  commu- 
nicate with  them;  finally,  the  nine  competitors  of  No.  1, 
having  no  strike  <m  hand,  continued  to  produce,  and  thus 
threatened  to  crowd  No.  1  out  of  the  market.  Thus  cir- 
eumstanced,  No.  1  caves  in.  He  withdraws  his  order  of 
wage  reduction.  "Come  in,"  he  says  to  his  striking  work- 
men, "lef  s  make  up ;  Labor  and  Capital  are  brothers ;  the 
most  loving  of  brothers  sometimes  fall  out;  we  have  had 
such  a  falling  out;  it  was  a  slip ; -you  have  organized  your- 
■elves  in  a  unioB  with  a  $2  a  day  wag«'s<^}e7l  shall  never 
fight  the  union;  I  love  it,  come  back  to  worb^  And  the 
men  did.  ,  :    /  . 

Thug  ended  the  first  strike.  The  victory  won  by  the 
men  made  many  of  them  feel'  bold.  At  their  first  next 
flteetnifir  tfiev  ar^ned:   "The  mployer' Wanted  to  redxice 
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our  wages  and  got  left ;  why  may  not  we  take  the  hint  and 
reduce  his  profits  by  demanding  higher  wages;  we  licked 
him  in  his  attempt  to  lower  our  wages,  why  should  we  not 
lick  him  in  an  attempt  to  resist  our  demand  for  more  pay  ?" 
But  the  labor  movement  is  democratic.  No  one  man  can 
run  things.  At  that  union  meeting  the  motion  to  demand 
higher  pay  is  made  by  one  member,  another  must  second 
it;  amendments  and  amendments  to  the  amendments  are 
put  with  the  requisite  seconders ;  debate  follows ;  points  of 
order  are  raised,  ruled  on,  appealed  from  and  settled; — ^in 
the  meantime  it  grows  late,  the  men  must  be  at  work  early 
the  next  morning,  the  hour  to  adjourn  arrives,  and  the 
whole  matter  is  left  pending.   Thus  much  for  the  men. 

Now  for  the  anployer.    He  locks  himself  up  in  his 
closet.   With  clenched  fists  and  scowl  on  brow,  he  gnashes 
.his  teeth  at  the  victory  of  his  ''brother"  Labor,  its  union 
and  its  union  regulations.  And  he  ponders.  More  m<mey 
he  must  have  and  is  determined  to  have.    This  resolution 
is  arrived  at  with  the  swiftness  and  directness  which  cap- 
italists are  able  to.    Differently  from  his  men,  he  is  not 
many,  but  one.   He  makes  the  motion,,  seconds  it  himself, 
puts  it,  and  carries  it  unanimously.  More  profits  he  SHALL 
HAVE.   But  how  ?   Aid  comes  to  him  through  the  mail 
The  letter-carrier  brings  him  a  circular  from  a  machine 
shop.    Such  circulars  are  frequent  even  to-day.   It  reads 
li^  this:    "Mr.  No.  1,  you  are  employing  ten  men;  I 
have  in  my  machine  shop  a  beautiful  machine  with  which 
you  can  produce,  with  5  men,  twice  as  much  as  now  with 
10 ;  this  machine  does  not  chew  tobacco ;  it  does  not  smoke 
(some  of  these  circulars  are  cruel  and  add:)  this  machine 
has  no  wife  who  gets  sick  and  keeps  it  home  to  attend  t( 
her ;  it  has  no  childroi  who  die,  and  whom  to  bury  it  must 
stay  away  from  work ;  it  never  goes  on  strike ;  it  works  anci 
grumbles  Bot;  ooone  and  see  it.'' 

INVENTION. 

Sight  here  let  me  lock  a  switch  at  which  not  a  few  people 
are  apt  to  switch  off  and  be  banked.   Some  may  thii^c: 
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"Well,  at  least  that  machine  capitalist  is  entitled  to  his 
profits;  he  surely  is  an  inventor/'  A  graTe  error.  Look 
into  the  history  of  our  inventors,  and  you  will  see  that  those 
who  really  profited  by  their  genius  are  so  few  that  you  can 
eount  them  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands,  and  have  fingers 
to  spare.  The  capitalists  either  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
ventor's stress  and  buy  his  invention  for  a  song;  the  in- 
ventor believes  he  can  make  his  haul  with  his  next  inven- 
tion ;  tut  before  that  is  perfected,  he  is  as  poor  as  before, 
and  the  same  advantage  is  again  taken  of  him ;  until  final- 
ly the  brown  of  his  brains  being  exhausted,  he  sinks  into  a 
pauper's  grave,  leaving  the  fruit  of  his  genius  for  private 
capitalists  to  grow  rich  on;  or  the  capitalist  simply  steals 
the  invention  and  gets  his  courts  to  decide  against  the  in- 
Tentor.  From  Eli  Whitney  down,  that  is  the  treatment 
fhe  inventor,  as  a  rule,  receives  from  the  capitalist  class. 

Such  a  case,  illustrative  of  the  whole  situation,  hap- 
pened recently.  The  Bonsack  Machine  Co.  discovered  that 
its  employees  made  numerous  inventions,  and  it  decided 
to  appropriate  them  wholesale.  To  this  end,  it  locked  out 
its  men,  and  demanded  of  all  applicants  for  work  that  they 
sign  a  contract  whereby,  in  "consideration  of  employment*' 
they  assign  to  the  company  all  their  rights  in  whatever  in- 
vention they  may  make  during  the  term  of  their  employ- 
ment. One  of  these  employees,  who  had  signed  such  % 
eontract,  informed  the  Company  one  day  that  he  thought 
he  could  invent  a  machine  by  which  cigarettes  could  be 
held  closed  by  crimping  at  the  ^ds,  instead  of  pasting. 
This  was  a  valuable  idea;  and  he  was  told  to  go  ahead. 
For  six  m<mth8  he  worked  at  this  inv^tion  and  perfected 
it:  and,  having  during  all  that  time,  received  not  a  cent 
in  wages,  or  otherwise  from  the  company,  he  patented  his 
invention  himself.  The  oompany  immediately  bron^t  snit 
against  him  in  the  Federal  Courts,  claiming  that  the  in- 
tention was  its  property;  and— THE  FEDERAL  COUBT 
DECIDED  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  COMPANY,  THUS 
BOBBING  THE  INVENTOR  OF  HIS  TIME,  HIS 
MONEY,  OF  THE  FRUIT  OF  HIS  GENIUS,  AND 
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OTi  HIS  UNQUESTIONABLE  EIGHTS!!  (Cries  of 
-Shame"  S  the  hall.)  "Shame"?  Sa,  not  "Sham^M 
He  who  hiinself  appUes  the  torch  to  his  own  house  lu» 
f„  cause  to  cry  "Shame  1"  when  the  flames  consume  it 
1^,  rather  "Natural !"  and  Bnuting  your  own  bnaste  say. 
"Ours  the  fanltl"  Having  elected  into  power  the  Demo- 
cratic Eepnblican,  Free  Trade,  Protection,  Silver  or  Gold 
S^tiori^  of  the  capitalist  class,  the  working  class  has 
^^  ^it^lf  to  blame,  if  the  official  lackeys  of  that  dass 
turn  against  the  working  class  the  public  powers  put  mto 
Srir  taids.  (Loud  applause.)-The  capitalist  owner  of 
ftrma^hine  shop  that  sends  the  dreular  did  not  inake  the 
inTeati(ffi. 

THE  SCEEWS  BEGIN  TO  TUEN. 

Ho  return  to  No.  1.  He  goes  and  sees  the  machine  ; 
finds  it  to  be  as  represented;  buys  it;  put  '^^'^ 
shop;  picks  out  of  his  10  men  the  5  least  active  in  tte  late 
strike;  sete  th^m  to  work  at  $2  a  day  as  befo^;/"^?/^ 
of  bows  and  smirks,  addresses  the  otiieT  5  thus  1  ^ 
^rrv  I  have  no  places  for  you;  I  believe  in  union  pnna- 
Tefand  am  paying  the  union  scale  to  the  5  men  I  need 
i  /ou  nol ;  good  bye.  I  hope  I'll  see  you 

And  he  meai  this  last  as  you  will  presenUy  perceive. 

What  is  the  situation  now  ?  No.  1  pays,  M  before,  $2  a 
day  but  to  only  5  men;  these,  with  the  aid  of  the  machine, 
n^'^lducTU  as  much  as  the  10 
product  is  now  $80  worth  of  wealfli;  as  <»ly  WO  of  tM 
goes  in  wages,  the  capitalist  has  a  profit  of  $.0  a  day,  « 
IsO  per  cent.  more.  He  is  moving  fast  towards  his  Prmc*. 
Duke  or  Count  son-in-law.   (L«»gliterjind  applau«i.) 

Now  watch  the  men  wh«»n  his  machme  displac^  th«r 
career  throws  quite  some  light  on  the  whole  <P«^i;^ 
they  not  "American  dtizens?"  Is  not  tins  a  EepuWic 
with  a  Constitution?"  Is  Mythiiig  dae  wanted  to  get  » 
Uving?  Watch  them!  They  go  to  No.  3  for  a  ]ob, 
fore  they  quite  reach  the  place,  the  doors  open  andS  of 
that  concern  are  likewise  thrown  out  upon  the  street. 
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What  happened  there?  The  "individuality*'  of  No.  2 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  capitalist  development.  The 
purchase,  of  the  machine  by  No.  1  enabled  him  to  produce 
so  much  more  plentifully  and  cheaply;  if  No.  2  did  not 
do  likewise,  he  would  be  crowded  out  of  the  market  by 
No.  1 ;  No.  2,  accordingly,  also  invested  in  a  machine^  with 
the  result  Ihat  5  of  his  men  are  also  thrown  out. 

These  10  unemployed  proceed  to  No.  3,  hoping  for  better 
luck  there.  But  what  sight  is  that  that  meets  their  aston- 
ished eyes  ?  Not  5  men,  as  walked  out  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  • 
hut  all  No.  3*8  10  have  landed  on  the  street ;  and,  what  is 
more  surprising  yet  to  them,  No.  3  himself  is  on  the  street, 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  workingman  along  with 
his  former  employees.— What  is  it  that  liappened  there?  In 
this  instance  the  "individuality"  of  No.  3  was  crushed  by 
capitahat  development.  The  same  reason  that  drove  No.  2 
to  procure  the  machine,  rendered  the  machine  indispen- 
sable to  No.  3.  But  having,  differently  from  his  competi- 
tors Nos.  1  and  2,  spent  all  his  stealings  from  the  work- 
^  ingmen  instead  of  saving  up  some,  he  is  now  unable  to 
make  the  purchase;  is,  consequently,  unable  to  produce  as 
cheaply  as  they;  is,  consequently,  driven  into  bankruptcy, 
and  lands  in  the  class  of  the  proletariat,  whose  ranks  are 
Urns  intreased.  ' 

The  now  21  unemployed  proceed  in  their  hunt  for  work, 
«nd  make  the  round  of  tibe  other  mills.  The  previous  ex- 
periences are  repeated.  Not  only  are  there  no  jobs  to  be 
had,  but  everywhere  workers  are  thrown  out,  if  tiie  em- 
ployer got  the  machine;  and  if  he  did  not,  workers  with 
their  former  employers,  now  ruined,  join  the  army  of  the 
memployed. 

What  happened  in  that  industry  happened  in  all  others. 
Thus  the  ranks  of  the  capitalist  class  are  thinned  out,  and 
the  class  is  made  more  powerful,  while  the  ranks  of  the 
working  class  are  swelled,  and  the  class  is  made  weaker. 
This  is  the  process  that  explains  how,  on  the  one  hand, 
your  New  Bedford  mills  become  the  property  of  ever 
fewer  men;  how,  according  to  the  censuz,  their  aggre/yatr 
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capital  runs  up  to  over  $14,000,000;  how,  despite  '^ad 
times,"  their  profits  run  up  to  upwards  of  $1,300,000;. 
how  on  the  other  hand,  your  position  becomes  steadily 

more  precarious.  ^     -         a  i 

No.  I's  men  return  to  where  they  started  from.  bcaD- 
bing  they  wUl  not.  Uninformed  upon  the  mechanism  of 
capitalism,  thev  know  not  what  struck  them;  and  they 
expect  ^Taetter  times;'— j^st  as  so  many  equally  uninformed 
workingmen  are  expecting  to-day;  in  the  meantime,  think- 
ing thereby  to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  good  tunes,  Nc. 
rs  men  torn  out  the  Republican  party  and  turn  m  the- 
Democratic,  turn  out  the  Democratic  and  turn  in  the  Be- 
publican,— just  as  our  misled  workingmen  are  now  doing 
(Applause),  not  understanding  that,  whether  they  put^ 
or  out  Republicans,  Democrats,  Protectionists  or  Free 
Traders,  Goldbugs  or  Silverbugs,  they  are  every  time  put- 
ting in  the  capitalist  platform,  upholding  the  social  prm^ 
ciple  that  throws  them  out  of  work  or  reduces  their  wages. 

(Long  applause.)  .  .xi. 

But  endurance  has  its  limits.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  Indiana  Division,  speaking,, 
of  course,  from  the  capitalist  standpomt,  recently  said: 
"Many  solutions  are  being  offered  for  the  labor  question ; 
but  there  is  just  one  and  no  more.  It  is  this :  J^y  a  silver 
dollar  on  the  shelf,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  have  a 
silver  dollar  left;  lay  a  workingman  on  the  shelf,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  you  have  a  skeleton  left.   (Loud  ap- 
plause.)  This/'  said  he,  "is  the  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem."   In  short,  starve  out  the  workers.    No.  I's  men 
finally  reach  that  point.    Finally  that  happens  that  few 
if  any  can  resist  A  man  may  stand  starvation  and  resist 
the  sight  of  starving  wife  and  chUdren;  but  if  he  has  not 
wherewith  to  buy  medicine  to  save  the  life  of  a  sick  wife 
or  child,  all  control  is  lost  over  him.    On  the  heels  of 
starvation,  sickness  follows,  and  No.  I's  men  throw  to  Ihe 
wind  all  union  principles ;  they  are  now  ready  to  do  any- 
thing to  save  their  dear  ones.   Cap  in  hand,  they  appear 
before  No.  1,  the  starch  taken  clean  out  of  them  during 
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the  period  they  'lay  on  the  shelf."  They  ask  for  work; 
liey  themselves  offer  to  work  for  $1  a  day.   And  No.  1, 

the  brother  of  labor,  who  but  recently  expressed  devotion 
to  the  union,  what  of  him?  His  eyes  sparkle. at  '^seeing 
again"  the  men  he  had  thrown  out ;  at  their  offer  to  work 
for  lees  than  the  men  now  employed,  his  chest  expands, 
snd,  grabbing  them  by  the  hand  in  a  delirium  of  patriotic 
ecstacy,  he  says:  "Welcome,  my  noble  American  citizens. 
(Applanse) ;  I  am  piond  to  see  you  ready  to  work  and 
earn  an  honest  penny  for  your  dear  wives  and  darling  chil- 
dren (Applause) ;  I  am  delighted  to  notice  that  you  are  not, 
like  80  many  otiiers,  too  lazy  to  work  (Applause) ;  let  the 
American  eagle  screech  in  honor  of  your  emancipation 
from  tiie  slavery  of  a  rascally  union  (Long  applause) ;  let 
the  American  eagle  wag  his  tail  an  extra  wag  in  honor  of 
your  freedom  from  a  dictatorial  walking  delegate  (Long 
applause) ;  you  are  my  long  lost  brothers  (Laughter  and 
long  applause) ;  go  in,  my  $l-a-day  brothers  \"  and  he 
throws  his  former  $2-arday  brothers  heels  over  head  upon 
the.  sidewalk.    (Long  and  prolonged  applause.) 

When  the  late  $2-a-day  men  have  recovered  from  their 
surprise,  they  determine  on  war.  But  what  sort  of  war? 
Watch  them  closely,  and  you  may  detect  many  a  feature  of 
your  own  in  that  mirror.  "Have  we  not  struck,^'  arguo 
they,  "and  beaten  this  employer  once  before  ?  If  we  strike 
again,  we  shall  again  beat  him."  But  the  conditions  have 
wholly  changed. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  no  unemployed  skilled 
workers  during  that. first  strike;  now  there  are;  plenty  of 
them,  dumped  upon  the  countiy,  not  out  of  the  steerage 
of  vessels  from  Europe,  but  by  the  native-born  machine; 
•  In  the  second  place,  that  very  machine  has  to  such  an 
extent  eliminated  skill  that,  while  formerly  only  the  un- 
employed in  a  certain,  trade  could  endanger  the  jobs  of 
those  at  work  in  that  trade,  now  the  unemployed  of  all 
trades  (virtually  the  whole  army  of  the  unemployed)  bear 
down  upon  the  employed  in  each;  we  know  of  quondam 
shoemakers  taking  the  Jobs  of  hatters ;  quondam  hatters 
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taking  the  jobs  of  weavers;  quondam  weavers  taking  the 
jobs  of  cigarmakers ;  quondam  cigarmakers  taking  the  jobs 
of  "machinists" ;  quondam  farm  hands  taking  the  jobs  of 
factory  hands,  etc.,  etc.,  so  easy  has  it  become  to  learm 
what  is  now  needed  to  be  known  of  a  trade ; 

In  the  third  place,  telegraph  and  raikoads  have  made  aU 
of  the  unemployed  easily  accessible  to  the  employer; 

FinaUy,  different  from  former  days,  the  competitors 
have  to  a  great  extent  consoUdated;  hese  in  New  Bedford, 
for  instance,  the  false  appearance  of  competition  between 
the  mill  owners  is  punctured  by  the  fact  that  to  a  great 
extent  seemingly  "mdependent"  mills  are  owned  by  <Hifi 
family,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Pierce  family. 

Not,  as  at  the  first  strike,  with  their  flanks  protected,  but 
now  whoUy  exposed  through  the  existence  of  a  vast  army  of 
hungry  unemployed ;  not,  as  before,  facing  a  divided  enemy, 
but  now  faced  by  a  consolidated  mass  of  capitalist  can^ 
oeins;  how  different  is  now  the  situation  of  the  strikers! 
The  changed  conctitions  brought  about  changed  results; 
instead  of  VICTORY,  there  was  DEFEAT  (Applause) ; 
and  we  have  had  a  long  series  of  them.  Either  hunger 
drove  the  men  back  to  work ;  or  the  unemployed  took  tiieir  v 
places;  or,  if  the  capitalist  was  in  a  hurry,  he  fetched  in 
the  help  of  the  strong  am  of  ike  government,  now  Hib 
GOVEBNMENT. 

PBINCIPLES  OE  SOUND  OEGANIZATION. 
We  now  have  a  sufficient  survey  of  the  field  to  enable  m 
to  answer  the  question.  How  shall  we  organize  so  as  not  t» 
fight  the  same  old  hopeless  battle? 

Proceeding  from  the  knowledge  that  labor  alone  pro- 
duces all  wealth ;  that  less  and  less  of  this  wealth  com^  to 
the  working  class,  and  more  and  more  of  it  is  plundered  by 
the  idle  class  or  capitalist;  that  this  is  the  result  of  the 
working  class  being  stripped  of  the  tool  (machmeK  with- 
out which  it  cannot  earn  a  living;  and,  finally,  that  the 
machine  or  tool  has  reached  such  a  state  of  development 
tiiat  it  can  no  longer,  be  operated  by  the  individual  but 
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needs  the  collective  effort  of  many ; — ^proceeding  from  this 
knowledge,  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  of  all  intelligent  class* 
conscious  workingmen  must  be  the  OTerthrow  of  the  sys- 
tem of  private  ownership  in  the  tools  of  production  be- 
cause that  system  keeps  them  in  wage  slavery.  . 

Proceeding  from  the  further  knowledge  of  the  use  mtide 
of  the  ■  Government  by  the  capitalist  class,  .and  of  the  nc~ 
cessity  Idiat  class  is  under  to  own  the  Govemment,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  uphold  and  prop  up  the  capitalist  system; — 
proceeding  from  that  knowledge,  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  of 
all  intelligent,  class-conscious  workingmen  must  be  to 
bring  the  Government  under  the  control  of  their  own  claims 
by  joining  and  electing  <the  American  wii^  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  party — the  Socialist  Labor  party  of 
America,  and  thus  establishing  the  Socialist  Co-operative 
Bepublic.  (Applause.) 

But  in  the  meantime,  while  moving  toward  that  ideal, 
though  necessary,  goal,  what  to  do  ?  The  thing  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  day,  nor  floes  election  come  around  eveiy 
twenty-four  hours.  Is  there  nothing  that  we  can  do  for 
ourselves  between  election  and  election? 
Yes;  plenty. 

When  crowded,  in  argument,  to  the  wall  by  us  New 

Trade  Unionists,  by  us  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Ailiwce,*  your  present,  or  old  and  "pure  and  simple"  or- 
ganizations, yield  the  point  of  ultimate  aims;  they  grant 
the  ultimate  necessity  of  establishing  Socialism;  but  they 
daim  ''the  tunes  are  not  yet  ripe''  for  that ;  and,  not  yet 
being  ripe,  they  lay  emphasis  upon  the  claim  that-the  "pure 
and  simple"  union  does  the  workers  some  good  NOW  by 
getting  something  NOW  from  the  employers  and  from  the 
capitalist  parties.  We  are  not  "practical"  they  tell  ua 
they  are.  Let  us  test  this  theory  on  the  spot.  Here  ir 
'  New  Bedford  there  is  not  yet  a  single  New  Trade  Union 
ifit  organization  in  existence.  The  **piire  and  simple^'  tradt 
union  has  had  the  field  all  to  itself.   All  of  you,  whose 

•This  was  in  1898.  The  S.  T.  and  L.  A.  has  since  (1905)  merg^ 
into  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
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wages  are  NOW  higher  than  they  were  five  years  agp, 
kindly  raise  a  liand.  (No  hand  is  raised.)  All  of  you 
whose  wages  are  now  lower  than  five  years  ago,  please  raise 
a  hand.  (The  hands  of  the  large  audience  go  up.)  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating.  Not  only  does 
"pure  and  simpledom"  shut  off  your  hope  of  emancipation 
by  affecting  to  think  such  a  state  of  things  is  unreachable 
now,  but  in  the  meantime  and  RIGHT  NOW,  the  "good" 
it  does  to  you,  the  "something"  it  secures  for 'you  "from 
the  employers  and  from  the  politicians"  is  lower  wages. 
(Prolonged  applause.)  That  is  what  their  "practicalness" 
amounts  to  in  point  of  fact.  Presently  I  shall  show  you 
that  they  prove  "practical"  only  to  the  labor  fakirs  who 
run  them,  and  whom  they  put  up  with.  No,  no ;  years  ago, 
before  capitalism  had  reached  its  present  development,  a 
trade  organization  of  labor  could  and  did  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  workers,  even  if,  as  the  "pure  and  simple"  union, 
it  was  wholly  in  th6  dark  on  the  issue.  THAT  TIME  IS 
NO  MORE. 

The  New  Trade  Unionist  knows  that  no  one  or  two,  or 
even  half  a  dozen  elections  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
working  class  the  Government  of  the  land;  and  New 
Trades  Unionism,  not  only  wishes  to  do  something  now 
for  the  workers,  but  it  knows  that  the  thing  can  be  don% 
and  how  to  do  it. 

"Pure  and  Simple"  or  British  trade  unionism  has  done 
a  double  misdiief  to  the  workers :  Besides  leaving  them  in 
their  present  pitiable  plight,  it  has  caused  many  to  fly  off 
the  handle  and  lose  aU  trust  in  the  power  of  trade  organ- 
ization. The  best  of  these,  those  who  have  not  become 
pessimistic  and  have  not  been  wholly  demoralized,  see  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  voting  right  on  election  day — casting 
their  vote  straight  for  the  S.  L.  P.  This  is  a  serious  error. 
.By  thus  giving  over  all  participation  in  the  industrial 
movement,  they  wholly  disconnect  themselves  from  the 
class  struggle  that  is  going  on  every  day ;  and  by  putting 
off  their  whole  activity  to  a  single  day  in  the  year — dee- 
tion  day,  they  become  floaters  in  the  air.   I  know  several 
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such.  Without  exception  they  are  dreamy  and  fligiity  and 
unbalanced  in  their  methods. 

The  utter  impotence  of  "pure  and  simple"  unionism  to- 
day is  born  of  causes  that  may  be  divided  under  two  main 
heads. 

One  is  the  contempt  in  which  the  capitalist  and  ruling^ 
class  holds  the  working  people.  In  1886,  when  instinct 
was,  unconsciously  to  myself,  leading  me  to  look  into  the 
social  problem,  when  as  yet  it  was  to  me  a  confused  and 
blurred  interrogation  mark,  I  associated  wholly  with  capi- 
talists. Expressions  of  contempt  for  the  workers  were 
common.  One  day  I  asked  a  set  of  them  why  they  treated 
their  men  so  hard,  and  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  them. 
"They  are  ignorant,  stupid  and  corrupt,"  was  the  answer, 
ahnost  in  chorus. 

**What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  I  asked.  "Have  you  met 
them  aU?" 

**No,''  was  the  reply,  "we  have  not  met  them  all  indi- 
vidually, but  we  have  had  to  deal  with  their  leaders,  and 
they  are  ignorant,  stupid  and  corrupt.  Surely  these  lead- 
ers must  be  the  best  among  them,  or  they  would  not  choose 
them." 

Now,  let  me  illustrate.  I  understand  that  two  days  ago, 

in  this  city,  Mr.  Gompers  went  off  at  a  tangent  and  shot  off 
his  mouth  about  me.  What  he  said  was  too  ridiculous  for 
me  to  answer.  You  will  have  noticed  that  he  simply  gave 
what  he  wishes  you  to  consider  as  his  opinion ;  he  furnished 
you  no  facts  from  which  he  drew  it,  so  that  you  could 
judge  for  yourselves.  He  expected  you  to  take  him  on  faith. 
T  shall  not  insult  you  by  lieating  you  likewise.  Here  are 
the  facts  on  which  my  conclusion  is  based : 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  a  labor  law  forbid- 
ding the  working  of  railroad  men  more  than  ten  hours. 
The  railroad  companies  disregarded  the  "law;  in  Buffalo,, 
the  switchmen  struck  in  1892  to  enforce  the  law;  there- 
upon the  Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Flower,  who  had  him- 
self signed  the  law,  sent  the  whole  militia  of  the  State  into 
Buffalo  to  help  the  railroad  capitalists  break  the  law,  inci- 
dentally to  commit  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill, 
as  they  actually  did,  upon  the  worldiuem^  Amooe  oar 
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State  Senators  is  one  Jacob  Cantor.  This  gentleman  has- 
tened to  applaud  Gov.  Flower's  brutal  violation  of  his  oath 
of  oflSce  to  uphold  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  Cantor 
applauded  tlie  act  as  a  patriotic  one  in  the  defense  of  "Law 
and  Order/'  At  a  subsequent  campaign,  this  Cantor  being 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  New  York  "Daily  iiews/* 
a  capitalist  paper  of  Cantor's  political  complexion,  pub- 
lished an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  him  and  intended 
to  he  an  indorsement  of  him  by  Labor.  This  letter  con- 
tained this  passage  among  others:  "If  any  one  says  you 
are  not  a  friend  of  Labor,  he  says  what  is  not  true."  By 
whom  was  this  letter  written  and  by  whom  signed?— by 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  "President  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor."  (Hisses.) 

Whom  are  you  hissing,  Gompers  or  me?  (Many  voices: 
"Gompers!"  followed  by  prolonged  applause.) 

Do  you  imagine  that  the  consideration  for  that  letter  was 
merely  the  "love  and  affection"  of  .  Senator  Cantor? 
(Laughter.) 

Again:  The  Republican  party,  likewise  the  Democratic, 
is  a  party  of  the  capitalist  class ;  every  man  who  is  posted 
knows  that;  the  conduct  of  its  Presidents,  Goviemors, 
Judges,  Congresses  and  Legislatures  can  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Likewise  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  or 
Populist  party,  was,  while  it  lived,  well  known  to  be  a 
party  of  capital;  the  conduct  of  its  runners,  the  silver 
mine  barons,  who  skin  and  then  shoot  down  their  miners, 
leaves  no  doubt  upon  that  subject.  But  the  two  were  dead- 
ly opposed :  one  wanted  Gold,  the  other  Silver.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  a  "labor  leader"  in  New  York  city 
appear^  at  a  recent  campaign  standing,  not  fipon  the  Re- 
publican capitalist  party  platform  only,  not  upon  the  Free- 
Silver  capitalist  party  platform  only,  but—ON  BOTH;  he 
performed  the  acrobatic  feat  of  being  simultaneously  for 
Gold  and  against  Silver,  fer  Silver  against  Gold.  Who 
was  that  "labor  leader"?— Mr.  Samud  Gompers,  "Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.^ 

Again :  In  Washington  there  is  a  son  of  a  certain  labor 
leader  with  a  (Government  job.  He  is  truly  "non-partisan." 
Democrats  may  go  and  Republicans  may  come,  Bepnbli- 
'•ar.s  may  go  and  Democrats  may  come,  but  he  goeth  not; 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  cauitalists  may  fight 
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like  cats  and  clogs,  but  on  one  thing  they  fraternize  like 
cooing  doves,  to  wit,  to  keep  that  son  of  a  labor  leader  in 
office.  Who  is  the  father  of  that  son  ? — ^Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
pere,  'Tresident  of  the  A.  F.  of  L." 

Again:  You  have  here  a  "labor  leader,*'  named  Eoss 
(Applause  in  several  parts  of  the  hall)— Unhappy  men! 
IJnhapnv  men !   As  well  might  you  anplaui  the  name  of 
TOur  executioner.   When  I  was  here  about  three  years  ago 
I  met  him.  He  was  all  aglow  with  the  project  of  a  bill  that 
he  was  going  to  see  through  your  Legislature,  of  which  he 
was  and  is  now  a  member.  It  was  the  anti-fines  bill ;  that, 
thought  he,  was  going  to  put  an  end  to  an  infamous  prac- 
tice of  the  mill  owners.    I  argued  with  him  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  the  law  is;  the  all  important  thing  was, 
which  is  the  class  charged  with  enforcing  it.    So  long  as 
the  capitalist  class  held  the  Government,  all  such  labor 
laws  as  he  was  straining  for,  were  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
What  I  said  seemed  to  be  Greek  to  him.   He  went  ahead 
and  the  bill  passed.   And  what  happened  ?   You  continued 
to  be  fined  after,  as  before ;  and  wlxen  one  of  you  sought  to 
enforce  the  law,  was  he  not  arrested  and  imprisoned? 
(Voices:  "That's  so.")    And  when  another  brouciht  the 
lawbreaking  mill  owner,  who  continued  to  fine  him,  into 
court,  did  not  the  capitalist  court  decide  in  favor  of  the 
capitalist  (Vwces:  "Thafs  so"),  and  thus  virtually  an- 
nulled the  law?    And  where  was  Mr.  Ross  all  this  time? 
In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Do  you  imagine  that  his 
ignorance  of  what  a  capitalist  Government  means,  and  of 
what  its  **labor  laws"  amount  to,  did  not  throw  its  shadow 
upon  and  color  you  in  the  capitalist's  estimation?  Do 
you,  furthermore,  imagine  that  his  sitting  there  in  that 
Le^slature,  a  member  of  the  majority  party  at  that,  and 
never  once  demanding  the  prompt  impeachment  of  the 
Court  that  rendered  null  that  very  law  that  he  had  worked 
to  pass, — do  you  imagine  that  while  he  plays  sudi  a  com- 
plaisant role  he  is  a  credit  to  the  workinsr  class  ? 

"No  need  of  further  illustrations.  The  ignorance,  stu- 
pidity and  corruption  of  the  "pure  and  simple"  labor  lead- 
ers is  such  that  the  capitalist  class  despises  you.  The  first 
prerequisite  for  success  in  a  struggle  is  the  respect  of  the 
enemy.  (Applause.) 
The  other  main  cause  of  the  present  impot^o^  ol  ^'p«fe._ 
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and  simple"  unionism  is  that,  througli  its  ignoring  the  ex- 
isting class  distinctions,  and  its  ignoring  the  close  connec- 
tion there  is  between  wages  and  politics,  it  splits  up  at  the 
ballot  box  among  the  parties  of  capital,  and  thus  unites  in 
upholding  the  system  of  capitalist  exploitation.    Look  at 
the  recent  mines'  striJw;  the  men  were  shot  down  and  the 
strike  was  lost ;  this  happened  in  the  very  midst  of  a  polit- 
ical campaign;  and  these  miners,  who  could  at  anv  elec- 
tion capture  the  Government,  or  at  least,  by  polling  a  big 
vote  against  capitalism  annoimce  their  advance  towards 
freedom,  are  seen  to  turn  right  around  and  vote  back  into 
power  the  .very  class  that  had-  just  trampled  upon  them. 
What  prospect  is  there  in  sight  of  such  conduct,  of  the  cap- 
italists becoming  gentler?  or  of  the  union  gaining  for  the 
men  anything  NOW  except  more  wage  reductions,  en- 
forced by  bullets?    None!    The  prospect  of  the  miners 
and  other  workers  doing  the  same  thing  over  again,  a  pros- 
pect that  is  made  all  the  surer  if  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  further  led  by  the  labor  fakirs  whom  the  capitalists 
keep  in  pay,  renders  sure  that  capitalist  outrages  will  be 
repeated  and  further  capitalist  encroachments  will  follow. 
Otherwise  were  it  if  the  union,  identifying,  j)olitics  and 
wages,  voted  against  capitalism ;  if  it  struck  at  the  ballot 
box  against  the  wage  system'  with  the  same  solidarity  that 
it  demands  for  the  strike  in  the  shop.    Protected  once  a 
year  by  the  guns  of  an  increasing  class-conscious  party  of 
labor,  ihe  union  could  be  a  valuable  fortification  behind 
which  to  conduct  the  daily  class  struggle  in  the  shops.  The 
increasing  Socialist  Labor  Party  vote  alone  would  not  quite 
give  that  temporary  protection  in  the  shop  that  such  an  in- 
creasing vote  would  afford  if  in  the  shop  aJso  the  workers 
were  intelligently  organized,  and  honestly,  because  intelli- 
gently, led.   Without  organization  in  the  shop,  the  capi- 
talist could  outrage  at  least  individuals.  Shop  organization 
alone,  unbacked  by  that  political  force  that  threatens  the 
capitalist  class  with  extinction,  the  working  class  being  the 
overwhelming  majority,  leaves  the  workers  wholly  impro- 
tected.    But  the  shop  organization  that  combines  in  its 
warfare  the  annually  recurring  class-conscious  ballot,  can 
stem  capitalist  encroachment  from,  day  to  day.   The  trade 
organization  IS  impotent  ii  built  and  conducted  upon  the 
impo^nt  lines  of  iterance  and  cor  ruction.    The  trade 
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organization  IS  NOT  impotent  if  built  and  conducted  upon 
the  lines  of  knowledge  and  honesty;  if  it  understands  the 
issue  and  steps  into  the  arena  fully  equipped,  not  wjth  the 
diield  of  the  trade  union  only^  but  also  with  the  sword  of 
the  Socialist  ballot. 

The  essential  principles  of  sound  organization  are,  ac- 
cordingly, these: 

Isir— A  trade  organization  must  be  clear  upon  the  fact 
that,  not  until  it  has  overthrown  the  capitalist  system  of 
private  ownership  in  the  machinery  of  production,  and 
made  tiiis  the  joint  property  of  the  people,  thereby  cran- 
pelling  every  one  to  work  if  he  wants  to  live,  i6  it  at  all 
possible  for  the  workers  to  be  safe.  (Applause.) 

2ud — labor  organization  must  be  perfectly  clear  upon 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  reach  safety  until  it  has  wrenched 
tiie  Government  from  the  clutches  of  the  capitalist  class; 
and  that  it  cannot  do  that  unless  it  votes,  not  for  MEN 
but  for  PBINCIPLES,  unless  it  votes  into  power  its  own 
class  platform  and  programme:  THE  ABOLITION  OP 
THE  WAGES  SYSTEM  OF  SLAVERY. 

3rd — ^A  laUffiT  organization  must  be  perfectly  dear  upon 
the  fact  that  politics  are  not,  like  religion,  a  private  con- 
cern, any  more  than  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  a  work- 
ingman  are  his  private  concern.  -  For  the  same  reason  that 
his  wages  and  hours  are  the  concern  of  his  class,  so  is  his 
politics.  (Applause.)  Politics  is  not  separable  from 
wages.  For  tiie  same  reason  that  the  oiganization  of  labor 
dictates  wages,  hours,  etc.,  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
class,  for  that  same  reason  must  it  dictate  politics  also; 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  execrates  the  scab  in  the 
shop,  it  must  execrate  the  scab  at  the  hustings.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE  WOBK  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  TBADE  &  JLABOU 

ALLIANCE. 

Long  did  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  New  Trade 
lUnionists  seek  to  deliver  this  important  message  to  the 
broad  masses  of  the  American  proletariat,  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  working  class.  But  we  could  not  reach,  we  could 
not  get  at  them.  Between  us  and  them  there  stood  a  solid 
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wall  of  ignorant,  stupid  and  corrupt  labor  fakirs.  Like 
men  groping  in  a  dark  room  for  an  exit,  we  moved  along 
the  wall,  bumping  our  heads,  feeling  ever  onwards  for  a 
door ;  we  made  the  circuit  and  no  passage  was  found.  The 
wall  was  solid.  This  discovery  once  made,  there  was  no 
way  other  than  to  batter  a  breach  through  that  wall.  With 
the  battering  ram  of  the  Socialist  Trade  &  Labor  Alliance 
we  effected  a  passage;  the  wall  now  crumbles;  at  last  we 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
proletariat  (Long  and  continued  applause) ;  and  we  AKE 
DELIVERING  OUR  MESSAGE  (Renewed  applause)— 
as  you  may  judge  from  the  howl  that  goes  up  from  that 
fakirs'  wall  that  we  have  broken  through. 

I  shall  not  consider  my  time  well  spent  with  you  if  I  see 
no  fruit  of  my  labors ;  if  I  leave  not  behind  me  in  New 
Bedford  Local  Alliances  of  your  trades  organized  in  the' 
Socialist  Trade  &  Labor  Alliance.  That  will  be  my  best 
contribution  toward  your  strike,  as  they  will  serve  as  ca- 
ters of  enlightenment  to  strengthen  you  in  your  conflict, 
to  the  extent  that  it  may  now  be  possible. 

In  conclusion,  my  best  advice  to  you  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, is  to  step  out  boldly  upon  the  streets,  as  soon  as  you 
can;  organize  a  monster  parade  of  the  strikers  and  of  all 
the  other  working  people  in  the  town;  and. let  the  parade 
*  be  headed  by  a  banner  bearing  the  annoiuioeiii^t  to  your 
employers: 

"We  will  fight  you  in  this  strike  to  the  bitter  end ;  your 
money  bag  may  beat  us  now ;  but  whether  it  does  or  not, 

that  is  not  the  end,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  song; 
in  November  we  will  meet  again  at  Philippi,  and  the  strike 
shall  not  end  until,  with  the  falchion  of  the  Socialist  La- 
bor Party  ballot,  we  shall  have  laid  you  low  for  all  time  !'* 
(Loud  applause.) 

This  is  the  message  that  it  has  been  my  agreeable  privi- 
lege to  deliver  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  and  of  the  New  Trade  Unionists  or  Alliance  men  of 
the  land.    (Prolonged  applause.) 
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runner of  other  volumes  of  Marx, 
and  that  America  will  have  the 
honor  of  publishing  an  edition 
that  is  accurate  as  to  te«t,  thor- 
ough in  annotations,  convenient 
in  size,  and  presentable  in  every 
way.  The  present  l>ook  will  de- 
light the  lover  of  Marx,  and  every 
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By  Karl  Maex.  Edited  by  his  daughter  Eleanor  MabX 
▲vs^Np.   Wilth  aa  Iotroda«ik'a  and  Anootatioua  by  LucibH 

THIS  book  is  especially  timely,  like  everything  else  that  Manc 
wrote.    Written  a  couple  of  years  before  his  "Capital 
appeared,  it  is  an  address  to  workingmen,  and  covert  in 
popular  form  many  of  the,   robjecta  later  scientificaUy 

expanded  In  "Capital."  ^  *u 

Lucieu  Sanial  aaya  of  it:  "It  is  universally  considered  as  the 
bart  epitome  we  have  of  the  first  volume  of  'Capital,'  and  as  such, 
it  Invalnable  to  the  beginner  in  economics.  It  places  Iiim  squarely 
on  hit  feet  at  the  threshold  of  his  inquiry ;  that  is,  in  a  position 
where  his  perceptive  facultiee  cannot  be  deceived  and  his  reasoning 
power  Vitiated  by  the  very  use  of  his  eyesight ;  whereas,  by  the 
Tery  nature  of  W«  capitalist  surroundings,  he  i|jiw  s^iidf  on  hw 
iMad  and  aees  all  things  inverted." 

Spedal  Interest  attache*  to  what  Maw  says  relative  to  strikes. 
Were  the  working  Class  t»ori»nghly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
matter  of  this  little  work.  wenhouM 

ground"  or  which  capital  and  labot  might  meet  U  tetO^  tl|*r 

differences.  ^  ,  ^.    .  ,     a      t.  a 

The  thousand  and  one  schemer  flMit  are  daily  being  flaunted  lu 
the  faces  of  the  working  class  by  the  lieutenants  of  the  capitalista 
show  the  necessity  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  wojrking  clatf  for 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  matter  of  wages,  the  >wK»n 
of  the  wage  worker  to  the  employer,  the  source  of  profits,  and  U» 
relation  between  profits  aud  wages.  These  and  other  subjects  aw 
here  presented,  nnd  so  clearly  does  Marx  present  them  that  "Hje 
has  to  say  can  be  understood  by  any  person  williqg  to  pay  oam 
attention  to  bis  words. 
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